SO                  A BOOK OF INDIAN CULTURE
as a divinity is represented in art; yet it is quite certain
that anthropomorphic idols were worshipped in India
long before the earliest Gandhara sculpture. References
to such images occur in several passages in the Maha-
bharata; e.g., in the Bhishma Parva it is mentioned, as
an omen of coming disaster, that "the idols of the Kuru
king in their temples tremble and laugh, and dance and
weep."
Mahavira, the twenty-fourth Tirthankara of the
Jains, a contemporary of the Buddha, is commonly assum-
ed to be the founder of Jainism; but the Jains themselves
claim for their religion a much greater antiquity, and it
is possible that the earliest images of the Tirthankaras,
or deified heroes, may have been the prototype followed
by the Indian Buddhist image-makers.
But it was not in sculpture or in painting "that the
Jain creative genius asserted itself. They were magnifi-
cent builders and, as examples of architectural design, the
two towers of victory at Chittor, of the ninth and fifteenth
centuries A.D., are unsurpassed of their kind in the whole
world, while for consummate craftsmanship and decora-
tive beauty the vaulted roofs of shrines like that of Mount
Abu, built by a merchant prince, Vimala Sah, in A.D.,
1031, equal anything to be seen in Buddhist or Hindu
buildings. Though it may not be quite true that, as
Fergusson says, the Jains believed to a greater extent
than other Indian sects in the efficacy of temple-building
as a means of salvation, their wonderful 'Cities of temples'
crowning the sacred hills of Palitana and Girnar in
Gujerat have a beauty of their own which is quite unique.
The great majority of these temples are small, being the
gifts of single wealthy persons, and, to quote the same